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ADDRESS TO THE REFORMERS OF BIRMINGHAM, .. 
ON THE eo 
CONDUCT OF THE “ WHISTLERS FOR REFORM,” THERE, 
| AND ELSEWHERE. | gece 
The Reformers of Birmingham probably expected an’ 
earlier address upon the termination of the affair relative’ 
to the election of Sir Charles Wolseley, as their legis-. 
lative attorney ; and in point of justice, they were pro- 
bably entitled to: expect this, from one who had been.a 
party to the proceedings. But we have a natural relac~ 
tance to speak upon matters in which we are personally’ 
interested ; and, would have willingly been content to” 
rest the bearings of this momentous question, upon other: 
of its various points, than those connected immediately 
with our conduct, or our privations. With the first, we 
are quite satisfied—of the second, we scorn to complain. 
We found our dungeon, in what we deemed the path of’ 
duty, and we do not regret that we did not turn aside, 
Whatever punishment assail us, it is welcome. It is the’ 
test of our sincerity, and the pledge of our rectitude: ‘ 
Pity, we do not ask—complaint we scorn ;—and the 
apology of others we beg leave to disclaim. Did the 
same circumstances demand a similar conduct, it would 
be adopted without any hesitation, or any regard for the 
consequences. With these feelings, it may be imagined, 
we are not very patient with those unmeaning, immov- ' 
able animals, who affect the character of Reformers ; and 


are toocowardly, tooimpotent, to do any thing themselves, ° 
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but croak round their fire-sides, about the enprudence of 
others. When such things dare to speak, they should 
remember their own insignificance ; and measure by 
that standard only, the extent of their right to censure. 
It may he fearlessly asserted, that the cause of Reform 
suffers more by such creatures than from its natural enc- 
mies :—and it is equally certain, that a fac and avowed 
opponent, is intinitely prefe rable i in point of character, to 
2 shrinking, cowardly, and. inefficient friend. Jt is not 
the power, it is not the wealth, it is net the numbers of 
our enemies, that prevails against us. [tis their union, 
and their spirit. We are aware that their inéeresé 
binds them together ; and consolidates their slrengih ; 
but have they so high, so great, so glorious, an interest, 
as that which sAvudd unite the Reformers? Are the pay 
and pottage which are divided amongst them, the sordid 
advantages which they can alone expect, to be compared 
with the rede mpltion of the fallen ee of the land, and 
the resuscitation of our buried liberties? Reason would 
answer, 0 :—but venal prejudice continues to answer 
yes ;— —and Reformers, as they dare to call themselves, 
sit growling, Jike impotent curs, at the heels of the cor- 
ruptions Which they fear to altack! Are such things 
worthy of success / Would it not be to disgrace any 
cause, that they should succeed ! Why do they not draw 
aff from our ranks, and Jeave us to ourselves? W hy do 
they shame us, by affecting a companionship. Our cause 
becomes a bye- word in their mouths. Their names on 
the muster-roll are an incumbsance. Let them leave 
us, for the sake of consistency ; unless they are engaged 
to impede our march, and to serve our enemies by re- 
maining in our ranks. We are in the condition of the 
army of erxes. Our multitudes are as countless as the 
sands of the sea ;- but our soldiers bear no comparison to 
the crowd of idlers that swarm about our tents :—whea 
the charge is sounded, they melt away like snow before 
the sun; end having be Ined ony to provoke the onset, 
they leave v ne will, to stand the brunt of the battle. 
Then, safe at home, quite comfortable over their tire- 
sides, they ean shew how the fields should be wen, into 
which they dare not venture: and very distinctly net 
all the disas ters to the want of prudence iv Uiese who 
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were not as cowardly as themselves! Of this deacrip- 
tion are those who are denominated the rick Reformere, 
speaking generally, both at Birmingham, and.elsewhere ; 
but as our present object is to address the Reformera of 
Birmingham, we shall confine our observations to ths 
particular occurrences of that town. 

Since the incarceration of the parties whe were se- 
lected for prosecution, for having endeavoured to pra- 
cure the representation of that important place in the le- 
gislature, the Birmingham Mercury (whieh weuld. ap- 
pear to be directed by far weaker heads than the indiyi- 
dual who has the ostensible management,) has several 
times alluded to the election of Sir Charles Wolseley, as 
an absurd, and imprudent measure:—taking for the 
basis of its censure, the unadvised language of Sir 
Francis Burdett, in the Tiouse cf Commons. With re- 
spect to Sir Francis, it is evident that he must have been 
unacquainted with the metives of the parties, and the 
details of the business; or he could not have spoken.so 
much at random, on tiie subject. Ft is not. his usual 
mode to wadervalue the efforts of his countrynien to re- 
gain their freedom ; for he knows the public can assume 
an altitude which is apt ¢o startle even the boldest of 
those who talk of their apathy, and indifference... Nor 
was it guile consistent with the contempluous opinion 
which he has been accusiumed to express of the House 
of Commons, to talk there of sham elections,. and 
Mayors of Garratt! inthe midst of those whont he has 
not hesiiated to designate as sham members, returned 
by parties, who could never hope to have aspired to the 
honour of being uncontrolled patrons of the respectabie 
borough of Garratt. Nothing could be so ridiculous in 
the way of election, as tu be a malter of disadvantageous 
comparison with the elections that help to fill that 
House, in the often-expressed opinion of the honourable 
Baronet. lad he chosen to lovk deeper than the sur- 
face, he would have found little for the enemies of Re- 
form to smile at, in the result of the measure, which he 
and others might help to render useless, by not carrying 
into effect the opinions they held out to the public; but 
which, not even the desertion of those leaders, could 
prevent from striking terror into the bosoms of the bo- 
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roughmongers. We are bold to assert that,the means 
adopted by the inhabitants of Birmingham, can alone 
break the boroughmonger chains, without a revolution :— 
that such means are the only bloodless m-thod of effect- 
ing the emancipation of the people :—and that, notwith- 
standing the result of the prosecution, those means are 
legal, and constitutional :—and would have been so de- 
termined, even by the present tribunals ; if the-leaders 
had not done, what they always do, when there is any 
peril, fled from the contest, and left those who had cou: 
rage to defend their posts, to meet the danger alone. 
Who amongst you, is mad enough to believe the 
boroughmongers. will voluntarily give up their usurp- 
ed advant: ages? Such a credulous fool could not 
be found, even amongst the lack-a-daisical gentle- 
man, W ho bolster themsetves up in their arm-chairs; 
and doing nothing , Say every thing that is done, is im= 
prudent! and dang gerous. -—and to whom Wwe may say 
with Shakspeare:—* Why that is certain. It is danger- 
ous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink, but I tell you, my 
lord fool, out of this nettle danger, we pluck the flower 
safety.” To be able to ac comptish any object without 
corresponding exertion is ridiculous enough; but these 
shallow-pated knaves talk of obtaining the most import- 
ant of all objects, without any exertion at all. They are 
content to whistle for reform, as the sailors whistle for 
a wind :—and there are not a few, who would even be. 
—afraid to whistle, if they thought in sober earnest 
that reform would come at the call, We suppose, how- 
ever, we may set it down, if reform is to be expeeted, 
that somethir ng must be donc—that it must be whistled 
for at least; as ‘no blockhead of more than ordinary 
thickness of pate, has vet supposed the boroughmongers 
will, of their own accord, and without asking, bring their 
cotruptions to the altar, ‘and sacrifice them for the good 
of the country. W ell, then, how many arhistlers for 
reform, do you think you ‘could. find amongst your 
w ealthy leaders? ~ Do you think you could find as 
many, as, of righteous men, would have saved Sodom ? 
—even if it were proposed they should whistle in pre- 
vate, and have the softest-toned whistles that could be 
found at the faire What then, aze you to think of theix 
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professions? ‘* Men should be what they seem.” We 
have no-right to insist upon the character a man should 
perform. That ought to be left to his own selection, to 
his own conscience; but we have a right to expect that 
he shall play consistently the character he chooses for 
himself. If aman proclaims himself a reformer, we have 
an.undoubted right to expect he will make good his 
elaim to respect in that character, or he. must be content 
te be considered a hypocrite, and a deceiver. Those who 
think-reform necessary, are bound to use every prudent 
effort to obtain it. We say every prudent effort ; because 
we admit that no man is absolutely bound to endanger 
himself, without dn adequate advantage to the cause for 
which he risks himself. But this limitation will not 
excuse total insanity, or absolute tmbecitity. These 
are only justified by a conviction that. reform is utterly 
wnattarnable; and this ¢onviclion should prevent any 
professions in favour of reform, Jest our example put 
others on a pursuit which can only. terminate in their 
rain. It is madness to indulge hopes which we are satis- 
fied cannot be realized ; and we can readily pardon such 
desponders for abandoning a cause they Cannot assist ; 
but we do not see what right they have to stand up to 
the chin in the borough slough of despohd, complaining 
loudly of their most miserable condition ; and yet railing 
at those who are ehdeavouring to find théir way out. 
Any attempt must be better than to stand still, in such 
a predicament. Our efforts to extricate ourselves may 
not sticceed ; but how are we to be delivered, if we make 
no effort at all. The fellow who prayed to Hercules to 
help his cart out of the mire was an apt prototype of these 
droll reformers ; and the answer the god gave him ought 
to ring for ever in their ears:— Put thy, own brawny 
“ shoulders to the wheel thou brawling ideot. Dost 
** thou think heaven gave thee such able limbs, to lie 
“ there amongst the dirt, calling for its assistance? Do 
** what thou canst ; and if thy strength be insufficient for 
its purpose, call on me, and I will assist thee.” What 
right have we to suppose that our faculties are given us 


for nothing? If a man were lost in a forest, would he ~ 


lay down, and wait for assistance? He would have the 
same reason on his side, as our whistling reformers ! 
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Every step he took, might lead him only the more 
astray. If he called for help, he mzght only give robbers 
an indication of his being there. If he entered a thicket, 
he might disturb a wild ‘beast, and be devoured. If he 
attempted to move from the ap te on which he stead, he 
might put bis foot upen an adder, and be stung to death! 
All these things meg4t happen ; bat how would he mend 
the matter by standing shill, and remaining where he 
was. fie ae also a part of the wood, where ne 
human being ever came. He might as easily be met 
with by thieves es ag in eno her place. If he did 
not disturb the wild beasts, they would be as likely to dis- 
turb him ;-and if he laid dow a, the adder migAt be ready 
tobite. Tobe down, and die, might save a ereat deal ot 
trouble ; but the advantage might be disputed by those 
who thought the chance of lite wae worth the difficulties 
which attend its defence. tis precisely the same in our 
contest with the boroughmong er if we attack anv of 
the outworks of corruption, we do | it at some peril. Nay 
there is some risk, in annuuncing an intention to make 
any attack. [ft is a declaration of war, which justifies 
reprisals ; and we mus! pre ore tor defence, if we expect 
to be safe. But what the ‘betler are we, if we take no 
measures? Will the patie ssare us. if we do not 
meddie with it?) Can we escape taxation, if we do not 
complain of it?) Wil the church forgive us our gees 
if we are in no need of its spiritual attentions? Will 
our children be free from the weight. if we bear it in 
patience? Those who think that all is as 1£ should be~ 
that things are best as the y are—tint the fat belly of a 
city knight is a‘fair proof of the national prosperity, may 
throw up their gt easy caps, and cry ‘ God save the 
a boroughmong sérs!? All those who expect to sell them- 
selves for more than they are worth--all who expect to 
be paid tenfold, or 2 hundred-fold for all the sacrifices 
they make—such mea may applaud tho system by which 
they eat and drink. A fool, or knave, who obtains a 
salary of a thousand a year f or services which the coun- 
try would not reward with so ma ny pence, need not 
grumble to pay one hundred in taxes. Such a one does 
net lose the hundred he pays, but gains the nine Aun 
Jve 2 which he dogs rot deserve: —and ie has his reasons 
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for defending * ihe crib,” out of which he lives so lux- 
uriously. It is thosd: who jidd the crib, who até 
obliged to work hard to supply hay to the state 
manger, that are likely te be discontented, and have 
justice on their side in their discontent. Yet even in 
this class, we have no pity for willing slaves—we 
eaunot enter into the feelings of those who are céritent 
to walk with their load of mise rv upon their heads ; 
and if a curse should happen to escape them in their 
agony, look round with terror lest their masters should 
have heard them, and the lash should be at thet 
backs! But what should we s say to their meanness, their 
baseness, their cowardly servility, if-—capable of no exér- 
tion themselyes—shrinking themselves from even the 
avowal of sentiments which they cannot but feel—we 
were to witness them exulting at the failure, and critieis- 
ing the measures, of their suffering companions, who had 
dared to attempt to break their trammels! A herd of 
negro slaves would despise such wretches. They would 
estimate at a proper value any effort, which had for ‘its 
object to better their condition. The daring of the indi- 
vidual would engage their regard, even if his attempt 
were beyond his strength. is motive weuld sanctify 
his exertions:—but with our cowards, what they dare 
not do themselves, they feel as ai impeachment of their 
courage, when done by others ; and to screen their oWn 
tears, “they affect to censure actions which rise ‘in juds- 
ment against their impotence. 

The first charge against the election of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, is, that it was useless. Those who make this 
charee, have had the merit of proving it. They have 
made it uscless, by paralyzing the effects which would 
have resulted from it, had it been properly seconded. No 
oue ever imagined, that the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
alone, were -apable of recovering their own elective 
rights, and those of the whole empire. They set at ex- 
ample, which, if followed by all the unr ‘epresanted, 
would have been decisively successful, and must’ have 
been followed by an admission of representatives frota 
all the large unrepresented towns. Would this have 
been gaining nothing? If the claims of the pablie to 
universal representation be well founded, this was the 
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only mode of urging them with effect. The real repre~ 
sentatives of the people would not have obtained seats re 
the House of Commons! Granted, but they would 
have advocated the cause of the people with more effect 
than has been done by any other means! A body of able 
and zealous advocates out of doors would have have beer 
enabled to meet the objections, to remove the prejudices 
against reform, better than this duty has been performed 
within. doors; and better than by occasional public meet- 
ings, held at various times, in various districts, and 
agreeing only in the object to be obtained, without any 
unity in the means of proceeding to its attainment. Had 
Sir Charles Wolseley found himself, in point of decorum, 
permitted to proceed, after the legality of the proceed- 
ings were disputed, he alone might have done much, by 
producing a fair discussion of the question of Reform 
upon its own merits ;. although little in comparison with 
what representatives from all the large unrepresented 
places, might have effeeted.. If the weak and cowardly 
portion of professed Reformers saw no utility in this mea- 
sure, or shut their eyes against their reason to its effects, 
the boroughmongers were neither so silly, nor so weak. 
They saw in its probable results what they had never seem 
in the speeches, or conduct, of the whistlers for reform ! 
They saw that a weak part of their system was forci- 
bly attacked ;—and what those whedare not act, affected. 
to treat as ridiculous, the ministry, in its alarm, magni- 
fied into an act of treason! This isa sufficient answer 
tothe Mayor of Garratt gentlemen, who affected to believe 
there was nothing more serious in the unanimous deter- 
mination of forty thousand Englishmen, assembled to 
reclaim their rights, than in the noise and drunkenness 
of a borough election, whether for a Mayer of Garratt, 
or an ordinary boroughmonger Member of Parliament. 
With all their deficiencies as politicians, the ministry were 
not such silly blockheads. They knew there was neither 
treason. nor. illegality in the measure, but they saw it 
might lead to their downfall ; and calculating upon scar- 
ing the forest, by putting on the lion’s hide, they begam 
to bellow treason! treason! as loud as they were able: 
—and our prudent Reformers, who know that where 
there is much noise, there may be some danger, ran has~ 
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tily away; and now, having recovered their fright, they 
aflect with Falstaff to laugh at their fears:—and blame 
those whom they left to fight the battle for not running 
so fast, and taking so much care as themselves. 

There is no question, that this advance on the part of 
the Reformers, produced the determination to crush re- 
form by the sword, which was exemplified at Manches- 
ter, on the horrible 16th of Aagust, 1819. The Reform- 
ers might have met fo petition to all eternity, if the Bo- 
roughmongers could have been assured they would have 
done nothing more than petition in the old way. Itisas 
easy to disregard petitions in one session as in another. 
There is the table, and the floor, to lay them, or to throw 
them upon. There is Mr. Canning to laugh at them :— 
Castlereagh to abuse them in bad English, and the clerks 
to carry, or the porters to sweep them out. This draw- 
ing water out of the well with seives might have lasted 
for ever. The right of petition, and the right of disre- 
garding petitions, were equally well. understood ; and the 
matter had rested in this way, until some unexpected ac- 
cident had produced a violent convulsion. This attempt 
to proceed, however, struck like the sound of the Chi- 
nese gong upon the startled ears of the patrons of exist- 
ing abuses. It was proposed to follow the example at 
Manchester, Leeds, and other places. There was no time 
to be lost. The Reformers had entered the field, and 
were attacking a weak point. The constitution said taz- 
ation without representation was tyranny; and the law 
said, NO MAN ought to be taxed without his own consent, 
or the consent of his representative. Upon these declara- 
tions, thousands of the unrepresented had moved, and mil- 
lions of them were about to move! ‘They advanced with 
the ark, and the tablets of the law and the constitution 
in their hands ; and the boroughmongers felt there was 
no time to be lost, in scaring the pretenders, and thus 
paralyzing the mass! The inhabitants of Manchester, 
it was true, had recalled their design; but the borough- 
mongers were not sure it was abandoned; and it was 
deemed necessary to strike terror into the rest of the 
empire. This attempt, horrible and unprovoked as it 
Was, failed of its effect. A second attack upon the peo- 
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ple would have deluged the nation in blood, for it would 
not ‘have been borne without resistance. But one object 
was gained. Petitioning sn the old wuy was restored. 
The House of Commens was deluged with prayers for 
the punishment of the guilty , and for the prevention oi 
sitmilar offences, by reform! What has been their effect ? 
Who is weak enough to hope they will have 
any effect? Let those who censure the election of 
Sir Charles Wolseley answer these questions, or be 
silent. Let them do something which shall avail 
the cause, about which they only cling as the moss 
round the stem of which it hinders the crowth, and de 
cays the constitution! What have they ever done, to en- 

title them to speak, which is all they dare do? and that 
not in defiance of their enemies, but in mean censure of 
these who blush when they hear them named as friends 
to the cause of reform! ‘ The election,” say they. 
“was not the vost proper, or the most prudent mea- 
“sure!” Who ever “ia it wes! It was the best measure 
that presented itself to the minds of those who were the 
actors on that occasion; and who acted because none 
others dared act. Why did not these proper and pru- 
dent lack-a-daisies, produce something more proper ; 
something more prudent! We will answer for them, 
because there was some possible danger in proposing 
anything ; and not having anything to propose, but their 
own example of staying at home, and keeping out of 
harm’s way, they sacrificed their judgments to their fears, 
and wailed to see, whether it would look wiser to cen- 
eure, or applaud! Their conduct reminds us of a cow- 
ardly captain of a packet who hid himself in his cabin, 
when his vessel was attacked, having given the command 
to his mate, and the following dialogue passed between 
the oflicer on deck, and his valiant captain. 

Capt.—fow od ye on now, my lads? 

Mate.—Very badly , Sir, we > have had three killed. 

Capt.—Ob! the devil! what shall ldo. Throw a 
few bread- bags over me, and fight hard you dogs ;— 
there’s a precious broadside! God help me! what luck 
now ? 

Mate.—Worse and worse. The mast is gone by tha 
board, and two more killed. . 
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Cupt.—Ged save us! Throw a few more bread-bags 
down, and fight like devils. 

Mate.—Hurra! hurra! We have struck the French- 
man between wind and waler! She sinks fast ! 

Capé.—That’s right, my lads! Bravo! e’ve fought 
rarely ! Come down and help me out of the bread-bags, 
vive me my bread-sword, pistols, and a pair of clean 
trowsers:—-and, d—-mme, we ll show them what’s what. 

It happened, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, that an 
election was made without writ or authority, not merely 
of a legislatorial attorney, to advocate the right of the 
people to be represented, but of two members. of parlia- 
liament, who were directed to present themselves, and 
to demand of the Speaker if he knew any reason why 
they should not take their seats. The Speaker was not 
aware of any objections ; and, it being probably ascer- 
tained they would be decent? meméders, aud vote adways 
on the reyAt side, their claim was admitted—down they 
sat—and the right thus created became perpetual. Had 
any accifent enabled Sir Charies to have been acknow- 
ledged ;~-had the Speaker, when the request was pre- 
ferred by letter, replied, “ tell Sir Charles to walk in; 
“we have plenty of room, and much need of honest 
“men,” how blithely would these cersurers have joined 
the chorus of thanksgivings and praisings! They would 
have thought the success entirely owing to their whis- 
tdeng! and happy man would he have been amongst 
them, who had whisiled louder than ordinary upon the 
occasion. It is astonishing how merry such men are, 
and what good company they can be, when there is 
praise to be shared without men, and spoil to be divided 
without danger! Then, they have predicted everything 
-—-loreseen everything —are very sorry they could not be 
there, though they knew every thing would turn out 
well, because their left eye itchéd, a symptom of good 
that had been time out of mind in the family! but they 
ery you mercy, if you do not succeed. They then staid 
&aWay on purpose. It was the right eye that iiched, and 
that was always a symptom of bad luck, salt tears, or 
rainy weather! 

It is difficult to imagine what these milksops think of 
themselves. If they know themselves to he as useless as 
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they really are, is it worth their while to make profes- 
sions, Which must be the subject of ridicule to every one. 
Those whom they call their opponents cannot disguise 
the contempt they feel for them ;—and the cause to 
which they cling only feels the burthen of their weight. 
Bed as the corruptions are, they are resolute and ton- 
sistent. If one be attacked the whole nest of hornets is 
up in his defence. They are always ready to defend 
their interests, and to support their cause. If they are 
rogues, they do not disgrace the proverb that applies to 
their profession. There is honor amongst them, as the 
term applies to their protection of each other ; and, upon 
a general survey of their conduct, it must be admitted, 
that though they have little mercy upon those whom they 
conquer, their cruelty bears little comparison with the 
weakness lo which they are opposed. Even this cruelly, 
is occasioned in a great measure, by the conviction that 
no effectual resistance will be made, do what they will, 
by those from whom resistance would be most appre- 
hended. Mr. Horne Tooke was accustomed to say, when 
he heard Mr. Pitt abused for his persecution of the re- 
formers—“ Let hirh alone. He is not half so bad as 
*¢ those who permit hith to play such pranks. It is the 
“© cowardice of the multitude that makes him bold; and, 
‘* considering how little he has to fear from the public, it 
‘Cis a mercy, he did not hang us up without trial! The 
‘“ crowd would have’ stood gaping by; and the boldest 
“amongst them, would perhaps have dared to cry out 
‘© shame!” The public, thanks to the exertions of the 
press, and some few determined individuals has thrown 
off this character. The great multitude are better taught ; 
and we do not believe that judicial murder would be to- 
ferated. But it is certain, that of those whose station in 
society, and natural influence among the public, ought 
to render them the foremost in résisting oppression, that 
the number who dare cross the threshold, to support 
their opinions, is comparatively trifling :—and /or most 
of them, all the honest and daring in the country might 
be sacrificed without their daring even to ery shame! 
except in parties where the cry micht not be repeated to 
their prejudice. Tyrants are respectable things, com- 
pared with such animals as these; and avowed slaves are 
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more respectable animals ;—because “ there’s no decep~ 
“ tion in them :—they look just what they are ;”’—while 
our whistlers for reform resemble the ass who put on the 
lion’s skin, and yet had not wit enough to hold his tongue, 
and was discovered by his braying. Such men, have 
hardly conscience to plead, even for their opinions ; for 
what a man really feels, is necessary to be accomplished, 
he will endeavour to obtain; by all the means ia his 
power ; and he is unpardonable in making professions: 
which may mislead others into action. Let those who 
believe no good can be done, cease to countenance exer- 
tion; and we shall have no reason to complain of them. 
What business have they to call to labours which they 
will not share, and urge to dangers from which they 
are the first to shrink. Either the system is good, or bad, 
—it ought either to be supported, or to be amended. If 
they will not endeavour to amend it, bad as it is, it is 
good enough for them, and they will do well to sit dawn 
quietly, and be grateful for its pillage, or its protection, 
as the case may be. 

Stooping from these general, to particular instances, your 
independent paper furnishes me with a striking instance 
of this despicable policy, in a recent number. Mr. Ed- 
monds heard that Uie cost of the political prosecutions: 
instituted against him, personally, as well as in the case 
in Which he was a co-defendant with ourselves, was to be 
charged upon the poors’ rates ; Unus converting the pay- 
ers of levies into political persecutors, and avengers of 
the prejudices of politicul magistrates! Struck with 
the enormous impudence of such a proposal, Mr. E. 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Birmingham Mercury, 


calling upon the inhabitants to protect themselves against 
this intended imposition, by refusing lo be made the tools: 


of such a faction. This letter, which will be. found in 


another part of our present number, was noticed, but not 


enserted, No case more «ross could have demanded .the 


attention of the inhabitants ; and it argues sufficiently: 


tor the influence, the temporizing influence of some 
power beyond that of its editor, that such a document 


was suppressed. Ask yourselves, whether the opposete. 


party would have thus cringed, if the accusation bad 
been on their side! The notice of the latter was accom~ 
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panied by a retaark, that the author must have been 
mistaken, in the opinion that he had seen the advertise- 
ment of the meeting noticed in éhaé paper, with a com- 
plaint that seach advertisements were never furnished to 
the Mercury, which was stigmatized very properly as a 
mean instance of parish jobbing partiality, The sup- 
pression of the letter, and this complaint, which looked 
very much like adv ertising for advertisements, pro- 
duced an excellent effect. The meetmg was called — 
the parties met—the costs for prosecuting Mr. Id. 
monds, for censuring the political conduct of ‘two worthy 
magistrates were submitted to the meeting, and, aftera 
warm discussion rere disallowed! So far, so good. The 
Editor of the Mercury says-—* we had taken 4 great 
pains to prepare a detailed account of the day’s pro- 
“ceedings :”—certaiuly to the town of Birmingham of 
infinitely ¢ ereater importance than any parliamentary de- 
bate ; for the real question was, whether the inhabitants 
were to have their pockets picked whenever the magis- 
trates might think éher characters injured by a report 
of their proceedings. We were quite anxious to see this 
detailed report :—but the advertisement of the resolu- 
tions had been sent, for the firsé ime to the Mercury ; 
and this detazled account ** was withdrawn,” “ in de- 
** ference to the wishes of gentlemen who are particu- 
‘ larly anxious that the present uncomfortably wrrita- 
“* tion of the public mind in this town should be ex- 
“ nosed to no avoidable excitement.” The writer of 
this paragraph would be well enough qualified te edit the 
Courier! Who were the gentlemen, it was neces ssary 
to oblige? Not those who had defeated a gross attempt 
to misapply the funds of the parish. Men are not often 
found wishing to conceal the honourable discharge of 
their duty. It must have been then to oblige those whose 
terest it was to hush up a matter which could do them 
no great credit ;—and an tndependent paper, whose bu- 
siness is more particularly to expose such practices, and 
put the people upon their guard as to its repetition, out of 
sheer kindness and affection to the jobbers, saying nothing 
of obtaining the advertisement, suppresses a ‘detailed ac- 
count, that it had taken great pazns to precure. Now, it is 
clear, it was meant topublish this account, when there grea 
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#ains were taken to procure it. This is certain. Great 
pains would not have been taken for the mere trouble 
of the thing:—and a wish to prevent any exultation of 
the uncomfortable irritability that does prevail did not 
occur, until the account was obtained. Then came the 
advertisement; though, whether it brought along with 
it *° the wishes” of the “ gentlemen” whosent it, this de- 
ponent sayeth not. It is a feature worth observing that 
the plea is not to avoid exciling irritation, where it did 
not exist; for it is allowed, “ an uncomfortable trrita- 
* tion” already existed ; and, out of kind compassion to 
the jobbers, it is not to be at all excited by any publica- 
tion of the nature of the jobbing! It is really very kind 
of the independent paper, to make a concession, which 
is all on the side of the zndependents! The jobbers do 
not care about the excitation of irritability :—they do not 
even mean tobe bound by the defeat; for the same paper 
tells us—* there is a rumour that the party defeated at 
‘¢ the public office, intend to appeal from the decision of 
“‘ the meeting to the county sessions!” Thisis spiret / 
and finely shames the sneaking of their conquerors ! 
The bribe of not publishing the detail procured with such 
great pains will not do. Neither will avail the equally 
shameful compromise “ that the report on the case of 
* Plasters, (the case in dispute) instead of being pub- 
* lished, should be /eft at the workhouse, for the in- 
‘¢ spection of any person desirous of making himself ac- 
*¢ qguainted with the particulars.” This isa rare illustra- 
tion of the utility of a public journal! Well! Tory 
impudence has more manliness about it, than this shuf- 
fling after all! And yet, these are the parties, who talk 
about the zmprudence, and want of propriety in the 
measures of olhers! Fine fellows they are to obtain a 
reform of the most znrveterate national abuses, when 
they fear to publish the details of a town job, which 
seemed to themselves so important, that. they wasted 
great pains to learn the particulars!’ They cannot plead 
that this is not absolute fear, and direct cowardice ; 
they have not obtained any corresponding advantage 
from the enemy, save the advertisement ; for the enemy 
retain the field, and threaten to renew hostilities, at the 
county sessions! Js this the prudence, this the pro- 
preety, which our prudent advisers recommend? We 
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suppose then, if they saw.a house on fire, they would not 
disturb the occupants, for fear of exciting “ wnconforta- 
‘* ble irritation,” in the neighbourhood ! If they had 
received news of an invasion, they would not publish it, 
lest it should excite wncomfortable irritation! Gentle, 
peaceable, amiable, good souls! They would hold up their 
throats to the assassin, we dare say, as quietly as the 
sheep “‘ licks the hand just raised to shed its blood,’ 
to avoid anything like “ uncomfortable irritation! 1 
They would like just to say they wished to have some 
few of the rights of men conferred upon them, only it 
might lead to some “ uncomfortable ir ritation” 
They would be as brave as lions, but then there might be 
an uncomfortable irritation produced ; and it is quite 
certain bravery will produce no advertisements. How 
the jobbers must laugh at this parade of concileation? 
With what contempt must they consider opponents, who 
dare not even publish the details of a momentar 
triumph! lest the beaten parties should beoffended ! We 
have seen some little service, but such complaisant and 
amiable conquerors we have never before either seen or 
heard of. 

[iad not the letter of Mr. Edmonds forced the sub- 
ject before the inhabitants, it is more than probable the 
accounts would have been passed without an opposition, 
or in spite of one so feeble as might lave been expected 
from the paucity of {numbers usual on what are deemed 
unimportant occasions. Unless his letter had been written, 
it would not have been known that such a daring attempt 
would be made, to take from the poor the money raised 
with so much difficulty for their relief. While this shews 
what may be eflected by ove man, in spite of the dislike 
of many ; it also shews how easily an advantage may be 
lost by cowardice and servility ; and the meanness of 
compromises and vacillation on one side, when the other 
will grant no quarter, and maintains an interminable 
hostility. The fears of pretended reformers, form the 
best bulwark of the host of corruption ; and until those 
who dare not defend their pusitions, will do us the 
kindness to abandon them, and openly take to their 
heels, we can have but distant hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess. Our prayer therefore must be, that the whistlers 
will whistle themselves away. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN DISTEMPER;, 
BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS: aie 
(Continued froin p. 104.) 
FIRST EXHIBITION.—1821: 
Pamter.—\' isa pretty mocking of the life. 
Poet.——amen Tl say of it, | 
| it tutors nature: artificial strife. 


, Lives in these touches, livelier. than in life... 
Timon of Athen. SHAKESPEARE. 


138 4 City Humbug. By Richard Goldfilch Rot- 
oell. The modesty of. Mr. R., we are.told,. would have 
restrained him from.exhibiting this picture, but it. was 
sent in at the especial desire of Mr. Bx-shrieve Parkins, 
to whom of course the town is indebted: for: the sight of 
a very curious work. The hands are in a very suspicious 
position, and ill accord with the gravity of the-face ;. but 
the artist evidently intended to shew the discrepancy 
between professions and performances ; and in thusmak- 
ing, the one give the lie te the other, ‘has produced an 
eflect which Hogarth alone has. ever approached. Mr. 

R. is clearly in the high read to fortune .and..fame, and 
we trust. will not.be turned to the right or left. by any 
persuasions of decency er propriety. 


142. The She-Precisian. By Mrs. Hang-her. Moor. 
Starch and stiff withal, precise enough in consciénce !-— 
-and surely if religious profession be on the decline, there 
can. be no rational ground for surprize, when such.a 
figure as this is set-up by the elect as a proper object of 
popular idolatry.. Fortunately the Hannahs and Jo- 
-hannas are at an irretrievable discount ; and the. Saints 
must look a for fitter tools before they can. reasonably 
hope to prosel ytize the million, Rowland the; Reverend 
complained : hat the devil had monopolized all, the‘ good 
tunes’ of the time ; but if the archfiend had:-naqt complete 
possession of seme other good things, viz. divers very 
sanctified parsons and sanctified old. wamen, (both achich 
can ill be spared,) we might rest well content with our 
fortune. Crumpled features, worked into an acid .and 
frumpish expression, distinguish the character before. us, 


and these striking peculiarities lose nothing of their ori; 
Vou. VIL. No. 6. 
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‘ginal sourness in the hands of Mrs. Moor. It may noé 
be deemed impertinent to remark, that the talents of 
this rare artist were first noticed by the facetious Peter 
Pindar, Esq. for we find him three and twenty years 
ago (with more candor perhaps than gallantry) thus ad- 
dressing the ‘ maiden’s age,’ on occasion of the lady’s 
distaste of the poet’s ‘ NIL ADMIRARI”’ 

Why dost thou squat like Tabby i’the adage? 


Why dost thou sigh, and weep, and grunt and mourn ? 


Why, like poor Snip that is bereft of cabbage, 
Lovk’st thou quite chap-fall’n, and like him forlorn ? 
- 145. Half Guinea Pattern Piece. By Gilbert Gub- 
bius Fleshér. That a leaden-headed dump-caster—a 
‘rude mechanical in metallurgy—utterly devoid of taste— 
and destitute of the first elements of drawing, should thus 
impudently thrust his beggarly pretensions in the face of 
the public,—out of sheer envy of the Giffords, the Cop- 
leys, and Pistruceis, ef die-cutting and covning fame,—. 
is happily as rare ah event in the artistical world, as the 
intrusion of & comet is in the natural. Mr. F. should 
remember the fable of the viper and the file: his grinders 
should forbear meddling with metal ; and we humbly re- 
commend him to content himself henceforth (like a 
kindly clodhopper) with fleshing his wise tooth on beans 
and bacon, and limiting his desegns to the adornment of 
plumb cakes and venisca pasties. | 
150. The Chattering Automaton. By Thomas Log- 
gerhead Louns. A paltry machine véry vulgarly painted. 
We have répeatedly seen the original in action, {the last 
time at the East India House;) and if the stringing to- 
vether a quantity of words without 'tmheaning and con- 
founding all sound and sénse, be the end ‘aimed at id 
producing this trumpery piece of wooden clock-work,—- 
it is well; but the manufacturer must seek no:praise be- 
yend this; and we should add that it exetplities an in- 
differént taste in Mr. Louns to select such a worthless 
. subject. ‘Is this artist really the fool the public take hirh 
‘to be? 
_ 153. Portrait of a Sharking Committee Man. By 
‘Sur John Stitehwelt. This face of ‘ a friend to himself’ 
‘is Very well drawn, agreeably coloured, and teemmg 
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with character. He is palpably a knavish slyboots who 
stands not on delicacy in matters of main chanceé, but yet 
has the art to hide his selfish courses under the mask of 
charity, patriotism, loyalty, &c. so that a common rea~ 
der of mankind regards him as an incarnation of angelic 
virtue. He thinks the Devil ‘is not so cunning as he 
ought to be, and therefore sets him a living example of 
superior craftiness. His hypocrisy is his everlasting 
gain: his appetite for lucre grows by what it Teeds on. 
His origin was from a dunghill ; his rise (like a tax) has 
been a curse to his neizhbours, the people ; and title has 
‘sunk to a discount since he entered the market. He has 
a license to profit by the fools that trust him, and 
shews his industry by using it. He js never seen alone, 
Jest observation should uncloak him’; but when two or 
three are gathered together in his name, he is straight~ 
way in the midst of them. He is a great little tyrant, 
that curries favour with the mighty and proud by perse- 
cuting the meek and humble. He useth his tongue but 
seldom, lest for once it should tell the truth, and expose 
‘the designs of ‘its owner; but his nods and winks are 
frequent and significant as Jupiter’s—and as absolute. 
‘In brief, he is ‘2 personification of dog-hunger,an eye-sore 
to independence, a hog put up to feed for the larder, and 
a shame to the two-legged whom he claims for brothers 
on the score of their common nature. . 


> —_— 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CHRISTIAN REFORMERS 
ATTACKING THE STRONG HOLDS OF POLITI- 
CAL PRIESTCRAFT, 


ae? 





A Religious Tract Society has lately been fornied at Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, with the profound view of providing an antidote 
against the poisonous trash with which the land is inundated by 
interested and designing oien, who, for their own advantage, 
altempt to turn the truth of God into a lie. The cheap tracts 
of these Pharisees are filled with cant and rant, intersperséd 
witb a few cunningly devised fables; the scope of whichis to 
persuade men, that the Bible probibits the free exercise of the 
‘understanding, and inculcates doctrines fit only for slaves to 
‘practice, and'‘for kpaves only'to recdsninevtl. Thus has Keli- 
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zou been made subservient to the base purposes of imerest< 
oppressiou. The enemies of civil liberty, seeking refuge under 
a varb of sanctity, have always best succeeded in their purpose, 
by ‘employing priestly deceivers to propagate their slavish dog- 
mas. A Bishop of London, rot long ago, declared, in a visita- 
tion discourse, that, to become a true son of the Chureh, an 
‘‘entire prostration of the understanding” was necessary ; and 
ihe same person lately remarked upon the coustitutional maxim, 
that “the King can do no wrong” in his political capacity, that 
it was also to be extended and applied to his moral character. 
However necessary and convenient the application, it must d¢ 
considered the grand climax of high Church sycophancy. — In 
Newcastle, the influence of superstition and oppression has been 
sometime on the decline, though aided by the funds of an opu- 
lent corporation, whi, besides contributing liberally to the 
inaintenance of the government clergy, have also’aided exten- 
sively in the- publication and distribution of Religio-Politico 
Tracts among ‘the poor in the town and neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly among the colliers. The character of the priests and 
other agents, employed iv the distribution of these tracts, has 
tended greatly to discover the unchristian purpose of their pub- 
Jication, One of the writers, perhaps the most active, a clergy. 


man of fiery zeal, was, sometime ago, discovered in a state of 


mind the most deplorable, and was, “tlierefore, removed, by the 
humanity of his friends, from the scene of his clerical and ‘poli. 
tical labours. Another clergyman, who by his little traits con- 
tinued for a time to amuse and delude, and who afterwards 


publicly attempted to claim for himself the guardianship of 


public morals, and censor-general of the productions of the 
press, has since retired from the narrow boundaries of his fame, 
and was lately reported to bedead. Thus some of the princi- 
pal oracles of delusion in the town having ceased, the Newcastle 
Christian Reformers’ Monthly ‘Fract Society have commenced 
their labours at a most auspicious period, No. I. addressed to 
the rich oppressors of the poor, appears to be written by a 
jerson well versed in the Scriptures; the arguments are clear 
wid convincing, and the various texts judiciously applied to the 
Hlustration of the writer's purpose. ‘i he circulation, we under- 
stand, has been extensive in different parts of the country ; and 
greatly exceeded the highest expectations of this truly Christian 
Association, The subject proposed for the second Number is 
‘ Priesteratt Exposed ;’ and, if we may judge from the manner 
in which the first is executed, we have no doubt that this also 
will be very generally read, and promate still further the lawda- 
ble purpose of the Asseciation. 


SS 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
sigan 
From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 


Yellow Bonze at Japan. 
UNPLEASANT NATURE OF HEREDITARY MEANS OF 
MORTALITY. 

Respected yellow friend, _ , | 
I have been now two months 
in my solitude, and the days of my imprisonment wear 
rapidly away: The earth has only one month besides 
its yearly revolution round the sun to make, before I 
shall be again on the eve of breathing the fresh air, and 
using the limbs and faculties with which it has pleased 
Heaven to provide me. That is, if no hereditary can- 
cer in my stomach, or elsewhere, should “ cut short all 
‘“ intermission,” and send me in search of happiness a 
longer journey than T have yet undertaken. I do not 
like these hereditary diseases :—and I begin to be hor- 
ribly alarmed lest I should suddenly come into the pos- 
session of such an entailed estate. J pray thee, there- 
fore, since I left my | home ere 1 can well re- 
member, to enquire of my uncle, Babouc, who is the fa- 
mily historian; whether there be any such entailment 
settled upon the descendants of my father. Thou know- 
est I am very generous; and if there should be found 
any such matter to which I am by law entitled, thou art 
hereby authorised to make my respects fo the poorest of 
our race, and tell him [ will freely make over to him, all 
my right and title im any such hereditary property. 
And 1 beseech thee also, to find out mine elder brother, 
the Green Hunchback, and advise him that he has by 
jaw a prior claim, either to gout, cancer, or rheuma-. 
cism, or aey other disorder, that may chance to 
be hereditary in our family. I am desirous of 
being the more particular in this; because a mis- 
take has evidently occurred in the case of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, who has just been carried off by 
coming into possession of an hereditary cancer in the 


atomach ; which of law, and right, appertained to his 
Vou. VII. No. 6. 
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elder brother, Lucien, as the representative of bis father, 

and the legal head of his race. How this Aereditary 
right could have been conve yed to St. ffelena, against 

the justice, and the law of the case, when the intereourse 

with that island was undersuch severe restrictions, is tome 


amatter of cereal surprise -—and | am anxious to pre- 
: ore ia cestbocmey iat a , behalf bv thus 
vent any such occurrence ip mine own venall, oy thus 


rm 


party ads sine tee of nV wishes. Thou art aware I 
have not hack Cit peasy of my palrimioiy —that i have 
put my fanily to no expence, since I was able to walk 
vaione—and I now resign all future claim to any of its 
hereditary ths perty, inc clud ling all the hereditary diseases 
in the catalogue. These reditury mortadities are 
enoug sh tosture one. tler ¥ Hyesty the (Jueen has been 
violently atincked ; and her hie has been des spaired of :-—- 
but, thank Heaven, the people inform me she is better. 
I wonder to What hereditary disorder it would have 
been discovered she owed her dissolution, The Consti- 
tutional Society, alias the celebrated gang of Bridge 
Street, has also been aitacked by an Aereditary plague, 
of which all previous png of a similar description 
pone expired. Several cf the doctors, Sewell, Murray, 
Sharpe, and others, have he nn indictes : for stupidity, and 
are charged with havi ins entroduced the pestilence ; but 
this they stoutly deny, and contend th ie disease is cansti~ 
tutional and Aeraditary. The old lady in Threadneedle 
Street, ordinarily denominated the Phreadpape r Heavy, 
is affected with an hereditary dropsy, which it is feared 
raay prove mortal, as the necessary fanping exhausts 
her very much, ae it Is peared she will degen erate inte 
an hereditar "y consumption | The strangest of Ue mat- 
ter is, that the old lady thinks she has cot an Aereditary 
mortalit y, out of which it is impossibl e even to physic 
her. ft is almost a pity to attempt to reason the good 
old dame out of so pleasant a delusion :—but the rude- 
ness of some folks is really shocking. There are men 
who recommend the people to insult ner, by doubting 
her word, and refusing to take her pretty promises in the 
way of trade, instead of hard gold ; which puis the old 
lady to many ‘indecent contrivances to save ae 
To say the truth, though I do net dowdé her at all, 
best to siake ewe; for though the thivg is unl: ely, whe 


fit 
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may wake some morning with av Aeredilary cancer ix 
the stomach, and then—such cancers make short work, 
with particular people :—and such old constitutions as 
we have here, are ticklish matters, with so many pAyst- 
cians about them too! It isa great wonder they have 
endured so long! Bye the bye, what Aercditary dis- 
ease is at the bottom of John Bulls constitution? He 
looks florid in the cheeks, and his nose is as beautifully 
purpled as a proboscis can be: his stemach is distended 
with wind, and his belly would do great credit to a city- 
fast -—but his dar’ arms, and spindle shanks, denote 
that * something is rotten in the State of Denmark !” 
What can it be? [s the heart affected? or has he wa- 
ter in Ais head? FE dare say Doctor Sidmouth will find 
out his complaint when he is dead! and take great cre- 
dit to himseli, if it should turn out, that he had on/y one 
mortal disorder; as the surgeons who opened Buona- 
parie wiscly observed, that had it not been for his death, 
he might have lived many years. God preserve thee, 
my vellow friend, from hereditary cancers, and all sorts 
of hereditary disorders; and when it shall please Him to 
call thee to thy grave, be good enough to take the cause 
of thy death with thee, and do not leave it behind to 
plague other mortals. 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 


ee oe 


The Black Dwarf to the Bridge Street Horde. 


GENTLEMEN [ cannot call you—vagabonds I suppose 
J must not, as there are so many titled tolks upon your 
lists—but “ folks indicted for obtaining mone and 
** goods under false pretences,” which is now your degad 
designation, I have a piece of information for you, 
which you will do well to notice. You know there are 
several acts of parliament which make it highly penal to 
publish any thing which may tend to bring inte contempt 
any branch of the legislature. Now, there is a strange 
fellow at Hull, called Sidney, who calls himself a friend 
of yours, and flatters you up to the skies—that is, to Ais 
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sky, viz. the ceiling of his room. But there is reason to 
believe that his flattery is all flummery, and meant only: 
to throw you off your guard to his other antics he is 
playing. For it is a. serious truth, that while he affects 
to be very loyal, he treats the parts of our government, 
nay the very ministry itself with the greatest contempt. 
In his last number but one, he calls that precious piece 
of the wisdom of parliament, the report of the Agricultu- 
ral Committee, “ mere rigmarole; and “ one of the 
“¢ deepest stains on the character of parliament!” See 
the Loyal Hull Packet of July 30,1821. Of the Par- 
liamentary proceedings with respect to the state of agri- 
culture, this loyal man says truth obliges to speak with 
“ unqualified contempt!” Do, Sir John, lay him across 
Murray’s back, and let —-— Sharpe switch him with 
Wellington’s baton over the breach till he smart a little! 
What can a radical say worse of the sacred wisdom of 
parliament, than that it is all ‘ rig¢arole !’—that a 
commitiee composed of Castlereagh, Ricardo Huskis- 
son, &c. can bring forth nothing but ‘‘ mere rigmurole!” 
The chap may say it is all true ; but he is a loyalist, he 
says, and ought to know the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel! This, however, is by no means the 
worst of it. He boldly accuses certain persons, whom he 
calls court minions with the porwer, and the disposition 
to rob the Exchequer!!! This is far beyond all radical 
audacity! He says, in defence of spending money use- 
lessly upon the Coronation—“ Let it never be forgotten, 
“ that were no ceremonial whatever to occur, the bur- 
“* thens of the people would not be abated, to the value 
“of a single shilling ;’—“ the amount might be 
‘*- grasped by the insatiable rapacity of a court mi- 
“nion.” Who, in the name of conscience, can these 
court minions be? If this be not “ flat perjury,” as 
Dogberry says, we are not aware of the nature of the 
offence. The rogue has been plundering some number 
of the Black Dwarf of these epithets, and strung them 
together in this libellous manner; which amounts to no- 
thing less than this, that some court minion can put his 
hand into the national purse when he pleases ; and there 
is uo security against the robbery, than leaviny it empty., 
by a succession of pageants. If this be true, how comes 
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«his loyal fellow to expose his friends in this shameful 
manner? In another place, he says,—‘* Would that his 
‘© Majesty’s Ministers had scattered amongst the indus- 
“ trious classes those 21,0001. which now sparkle as a 
 geiw-qare, in the turban of the Persian ambassador!” 
and ayain—* would that national festivity, or kingly pa- 
‘“‘ rade had consumed those numerous twenty thousands 
‘© which have been voted away in pouncet boxes, to titil- 
‘late the organs, or minister to the foppish vanity of 
“¢ foreign diplomatists.” Bravo! Sidney is a geod name? 
At him, Sir John Sewell. Ue bids thy knighthood fair 
defiance. 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
MUNEY NO PROPER REWABD FOR VIRTUE. 


- 





In this pelf-loving age, there is a disposition to value eve 
thing by the standard ef pounds, shillings, and pence; and the 
love of vietue and of glory becomes absorbed .in the love of 
money. ‘This is a most debasing feeling ; and as its existence 
is incompatible with wkatever is noble, bold, and independent, 
at cannot be too severely or too frequently reprobated. It has 
anfortunately become so habitual, even in those who continue 
to admire yood actions, that if a man does any thing geuerous 
or patriotic, the first thought is, how to pay kim for it !—to 
set on fyot a subscription, and to indemnify his pocket, for 
which a very Batural kind of sympathy is felt. 

The sohtary remains of the Whig party, in this town, lately 
«pened a subscription in connexion with the Loudou Committee, 
appotuted to raise the means for paying the fine imposed upon 
Sir I. Burdett, fer publishing his letter relative to the Man- 
chester outrage. ‘The Reformers here, however, resolved una- 
Himously net to support the project, and on the following 
grounds :—Ist. Because Sir F. Burdett could afford to. pay his 
tine without suffering any inconvenience, 2. Because to in- 
demuify Sir Francis i this manner, would be depriving bim of 
the glory of the sacrifice. 3. Because his title, his rank, or his 
ziches, could not entitle him to pecuniary aid, in preference to 
the poor, virtuous men, who were enduring great privations for 
their exertions in the public cause. 4. Because Sir Francis was 
then Siving in afHuence, merely in the custody of the Marshal of 
the King’s Bench; whereas, many equal in integrity, were con- 
fined in unwholesome dungeons, and their families :n want of the 
necessaries of life. 5. Because this exclusive sympathy for an 
opulent Barouet, seemed to proceed from an aristucratical feel. 
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ing; an idea of acquiring a hind of reflected respectability from 
supporting the quarrel of a great man. ‘The result of this de- 
term.nation was, that the scheme misearried; and it would ap- 
pear that the same reasoning had influenced others; as all the 
exertions failed to raise the sum wanted. 

Another scheme is now in operation for purchasing Alderman 
Wood a service of plate, as a reward for his manly and pa- 
triotic services; but this also must fail from similar causes. 
There is no doubt but that the worthy Alderman is justly en- 
titled to the esteem and admiration of his countrymen, He has 
braved the frowns and despised the scoffs of the minions of 
power, and ke has boldly protected a forlorn and persecuted 
Princess. In this noble struggle, he has no doubt injured bis 
pecuniary concerns, and may bave given a shock to his constitu- 
tion. But then he has his reward. He enjoys the approba- 
tion of a good conscience. He has the warm thanks of every 
honest man, and of every amiable woman inthe kingdom. His 
name will live and flourish in the annals of his country ; and he 
will be proudly quoted as a fine specimen of the old English 
character. Is not this enough? Can Emperors, or Kings, or 
Parliaments, best ;w such immortal honours? Can all the riches 
of the British Exchequer purchase such an imperishable reward 2 
Could gold sticks, or costly plate, or superb China, add to his 
glory, or give more permanence to his fame? No: but such 
presents, which are daily bestowed in different nations, upon 
the most servile and worthless wretches, might injure his fair 
reputation, by exciting a : suspicion tliat he himself sought such 
an ignoble recompence ; and that all patriotism was only a dis- 
euised se ifism ;—a calculation of possible individual ‘advan- 
tages. The country will never be saved—never rise into true 
grandeur, by purchased patriots ; or which is the same thing, by 
men who wil! stoop to take rewards which they do not need, 
for doing their duty. Let men suffer in the cause of truth and 
justice ; “and let them glory in their sufferings. ‘This is the 
means—the most effectual means, for bringing a bad system 
into general hatred and contempt; and for venerating a lofty 
and magnanimous enthusiasm in favour of freedom. It is this 
that heroes are created. “ Who comes next?” exclaimed St. 
Pierre, at the siege of Calais ; ‘‘ this is the hour for heroes,” 

Newcastle, July 13,1821. x 
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WHERE DOES THE OLD ENGLISH SPIRIT EXIST? 


< 


a 


Buonaparte (who is now beyon dl the vindictive cruelty of little 
minds) once rouse d all the angry feelings of Englishmen by call- 


ing us “a nation of shopkeepers?” The epithet was supposed 
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to int} ily some thr: ne mean, sor dic, ana ctlemtnate : whereas we 
conceive ourselves to be ‘the most noble, disinterested, and im- 
trepid people on earth. But this opinion, Tam afraid, proceed 
from a kind of self-delusion; and thet we estimate ourselves 
according to the value of our former reputation. For where 
now is the boasted frankness and boldzess of the old English 
character? [las not our money system been operating, during 
a whole generation, to affect our political degradation? And 
has not its baleful influence tasted. ant withered the fairest 
productiens of liberty? All things are now tried by the rule 
of lose and gains and our trading countrymen shut their eyes 
v0 all calculations that are not immediately aud decidedly prott- 
table. Moral and politica! principles are eagerly sacrificed to 
the dagon of lucre ; and every noble emotion of the soul i 
taught to yield to the mai chance. ‘Talk not of the worth ial 
mdependeuce of the middle ranks. Ut does not exist. Nor 
are even its remains fo be traced in the sueaking addtess, the 
mean acts, the supple tricks of — 
The sripple 1p erchant, horn to be the curse 
© Of our brave tle. 

What care the © past saving slaves’ for freedum, or. tra 
Roucur!? What esteem have they tor real taleris aud inte egrity ? 
What sympathy can they have for the suffering and unbending 
patriot: 7 Lost toevery sentiment of liberal humanity, they na- 
turally look upon all pursuits as vain and foolish which do not 
terminate iv some pecuniary advantage. Tt its not virtue—-il ts 
not courage—it is not pub lie spirit, they admire ; ; It is (he gor- 
veOUS unsubstantial edifice of public credit: it ts 

** Blest paper credit, iast and best supply, 
* That gives corruption lighter wings to fly.’ 

Laws restricting the freedom of trade, lessening the Irberty of 
the press, diininishing the comforts of the poor, aad licensing 
the abuses of power, are always received by the class of nen 
alluded to with approbation, aud frequentiy with exultatien. In 
short, taking the middle ranks im England as a body, w hat dou 
they present but a disgusting mass of meanness, hypocrisy, and 
cowardice? ‘Phey are always the declared cnemies of cilective 
reform; and are ever ready to gratify the enmities, and support 
ihe usurpatio: is of the great. ‘Phey, the natural defenders of 
the labouring classes! Not they, nideed! Look at the Man- 
chester massacre. Was it the middle classes; the pretended 
elect, the independent —the enlightened men of England, that 
rushed forward, and boldly vindicated the rights of Ontthaee 
humanity, re vardle of the frowns and threats of power ! » 


A 


t{ 
t was the despised, the Oppr ssed, the abandoned Poor, TZ $e 


. 
. 
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they, the mechanics and labourers, that shewed the genume 
spirit of Englishmen; and it is they that are the salt of the land, 
and that preserve its existence and wholesomeness. 

When the blood of the Reformers was shed, in the vain hope 
that it would wash away all remembrance of their principles, 
the mock liberals in this neighbourhood (Newcastle) were 
alarmed because the intended effect was not instantly produced ; 
and because the people resolutely refused to be butchered in 
silence. ‘The Ridleys, the Moncks, and the Bigges, joined in 
the base and false outcry that property was in danger; and in- 
vited their dependants to arm against their neighbours. The 
slanderous alarm was re-echoed by the respectables—-the middle 
ranks and the jolly chorus of hollow professions at Fox and 
election dinners. Again; when an unconstitutional conspiracy 
was formed to extinguish the last remains of British liberty, the 
money agents of the middle classes here; the respectable bank- 
ers, the liberal and independent Foxites: the Lambtons and 
the Fenwicks, the Ridleys and the Bigges, the Chapmans and 
the Backworths, joined to aid the wicked and unholy attempt. 
But why do we talk of Whiggism? Both here and elsewhere 
the spirit and reputation of that party is now completely dissi- 
pated. Whig and ‘Pory are swallowed up in Refermists and 
Corruptionists. The Whigs, who possessed anv Knowledge and 
sincerity, have deserted a seitish and weak party, and jomec the 
Reformers ; while nearly the whole of its leaders, and the mass 
of their mean, grovelling, and spiritless followers, are blended 
amongst the heartless and unprmcipled abettors of arbitrary 
power, Yes, the day of delusion is now past; the friends, 
and the enemies of justice and tiberty have taken their dis- 
tances: nor is the issue doubtful. Every day accelerates the 
¢risis Of the paper system, and the triumph of the friends of 
fetorm. ‘The bad policy of “ prostrating the understanding,” 
and * bowing the will” before the spirit of oppression, will then 
become apparent; and the industrious classes will obtain the 
political consideration which they have so well merited. 


TRUE BLUE. 
Newcastle, July 9, 182i. 





Mr. EDMOND’S 1O THE PAYERS OF LEVIES 
OF THE PARISH OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ee ee 


FELLOW-TOWNSMEN, 
By an advertisement of the 9th inst. in appears, 
that the accounts of the late constables, Messrs. Stewart and 
Co., are to be exaained at the Public-othice on Tuesday next. 
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I have been informed, upon very good authority, that it is ine 
tended to introduce into those accounts two charges of a podi- 
tical nature; 1 mean a charge of above 3002. for prosecuting 
myself alone, and more than 1,000/. for prosecuting myself 
and my worthy friend, Major Cartwright,” Mr. Wooler, &c. 
These sums it is proposed to charge upon the payers of levies. 
{ say nothing of the magnitude of the chat ges; I say nothing 
of the durdens which now crush the very bones of the parish- 
ioners ; I say nothing of the bad state of trade; nor of the 
weight of taxation: but I have something to say against erect- 
ing the constables of Birmingham into provincial Allornies- 
General, tor the prosecution of political offences. 1 also must 
further say, that, if you should agree to pay the expences which 
have been incurred by the constab'es in prosecuting me for a 
libel upon the magistrates of Birmingham, you will be sacri- 
ficing, to a violation of legal forms only, the most sacred 
principles of benevolence and morality. 

I would first remark upon the general principle of erecting 
the constables into Allornies General, to prosecute at their 
discretion. Remember that no meeting of the payers of levies 
has been called, to ascertain whether you approve of these pro- 
secutions. You are not thought worthy to be consulted; you 
are only thought worthy to pay the very part of the business, 
from which, at times like the present, [ imagine, you would 
wish to be exempted. Will you be thus treated? Will you 
allow the constables te put their hands into your pockets, and, 
for the prosecution of political offences at lheir discretion, to 
employ your money without your consent? Yes: but say 
these constables, we act by the advice of the MAGISTRATES. 
Well: this is only so much the worse. The constables are 
wien-living among you, and payine levies; but Magistrates ot 
the County may burden you without touching their own pockets. 
Mr. Spry, for example, lives, 1 believe, in Edgbaston parish, so 
that if his advice were asked as to prosecuting me, no motive 
of individual economy would prevent him from advising my 
Prosecution ; as he would not have to pay his quota of the 
rales. Not, of course, that I can suppuse the Rev. Gentleman 
capable of advising any thing contrary to the mild principles 
of his Christianity aud Ais conscience! The other Magistrates 
are, generally, ina similar predicament... 1 may also ask you 
individually, do you really believe that even Magistrates are 
maccessable to the influence of party politics? (Mr. Spry for 
instance f or Mr. Isaac Spooner?) But why put the word even. 
They are notoriously political as a body. They are, as a 


ee 








— 


_ * This item was vot attempted lo be charged ; but it might bare 
vecn with cyttal justice. 
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body, notoriously inimical tot —— iry Reform of every 
description, whe ther driennial or annual; whether universal ot 
partial: and, therefore, they ought not, by the parishioners, to 
be allowed, in a snigle instance, fu prosecute at their expense, 
without first obtaintag their s@uction to the prosecution, 

Sut if given, would that sanction he proper ia any one Ne 
stance? Would it be a proper thing to convert the whole body 
of the parisuioners into an <issociation, like that of Bridge- 
Street, London, for the prosecution of what, iz these times, 1s 
‘alled DISLOYALTY ? Already there is one ASSOCIATION 
in Birmingham; to which belongs, amoug other persons, the 
notorious Mr, [saac Pemberton (a committee- man), and many 





other as respectable persons, viz—the Rev, -———, the Rev. 

~ — &e. &c. whom T shall vot dibed by mentioning their 
names. . “his society las had the merit of producing as much 
demest misery as any man of decent humanity could wish! 


and would you, the respectable payers of levies, consent to be 
made tie tool of Srigs and INvVoRMERS? ” ould you con- 
sent to employ men (they walk upon éwo legs /) who are peep- 
ing into every house, and watching every opportunity of pro- 
secuting some of your fellow. fownsmen? and (mark) who are 
paid in a most liberal manner for their dirty work ? Think, 
only for one moment, of thediscord, the suspicion, the jealousy, 
the hatred which may, by such means, be engendered in a 
peaceable and good-natured community ; and then you will 
not consent to be made a political body. And yet, if you 
would not as a body, exercise your own judgmeni, women to 
institute a political prosecution, will you allow a knot of pene 
politicians to act in your name, and without your consent §— 
to act as you would ved act, and then make you pay for Masts 
misconduct? 1 cannot believe it. 1 hope the capense will be 
sufficient, of ifsel/, to imduce you to refuse to pay these ac- 
counts ; but, if that should not, tle impolicy of entrusting the 
comstables with your authority, avd your purses will not fai! 
to endure jt. 

I now beg your attention to my own particular case; T mean 
the libel upon Messrs. Bedford, Spooner, and Price, for the 
expences of which, vou, Tain tol a are to be called upon to pay 
upwards of £300.* In the first place, no panishinent by sen- 
fence (though enough in the course ef the prosecution) has 
been inflicted upon me. The end of the expence, therefore, 
has failed. ‘That speaks volumes. But listen to the fllowing 
facts:-- Mr. Wilheam Plastans, a man of the most excellent 
character, of respectable talents, a gun-maker, was at the end 
of the war reduced to poverty by the want of work. He lived 


eee trmereeste aes ne a + ee 





* The sum demanded was £297 tds, 3d, 
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in Aston parish; but not five minutes walk from our work- 
house in Litchtield-street. He had a wife and five sma il ¢ hd- 
ren. Distress impelled him to apply for assistance to the 
parish of Aston. ‘To determine his parish, (which was disputed,) 
he was by an order of the magistrates sent to Birmingham 
parish. Birmingham parish received him, acknowledged him, 
and paid him. About this time be applied to me for employ- 
ment. Only one fortnight after he had, from sheer distress, 
received parish relief, | took him into my employ as a reporter ; 
and for reporting the intelligence of the Public-otfice on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, I gave him one pound per week, On the 
very day on which I was presiding at a public meeting at New 
Hall Hill, (the 23rd of September, 1819), this pour man was 
seized without notice, while in the act of getting bis bread in 
the Public-otlice as a reporter. He was taken before two ma- 
gistrates, was charged with the crime of continuing to live in- 
Aston parish (in the house which he had occupied for many 
years)—after he had been removed by order of the magistrates 
to Birmingham parish. He said “ he was not a pauper; he 
was in my employ,—(an officer of his own parish) he was gain- 
ing one pound per week—he had a wile and five children whom 
he supported by his /abour.” Well, he was sentenced to the 
highest puuishment the law inflicts upon a common houseless 
vagrant who can give no account of himself—One month’s 
imprisonment in the House of Correction at Warwick. This 
was all done about one o’clock. He was then publicly led 
through the streets of his native town with others, (CRIMINALS) 
to the Deritend prison. He wrote a letter to me and gave it 
to the oflicer, who had him in custody, and who promised to 
deliver it to me. He was at four o'clock on the same after- 
noon, sent off to Warwick without seeing or hearing from a 
single friend or relation. He was taken by himself, (the other 
prisoners were taken the neat day), and a few miles on the road, 
his letter to ME was returned to him. He was kept a full 
month in jail, notwithstanding I made every exertion, and not- 
withstanding the magistrates can mitigate the punishment for 
this offence as low as they please. 

On his return to his broken-hearted wife, he resumed his 
employ at the Public Oifice, as a reporter. He was on his first 
appearance, at the order of the sitting magistrates, and by the 
constabie who now applies for payment of his accounts, seized ; 
his papers seized ; and himself turued out of the public office. 
1 was obliged to «discharge him, because he could not be allowed 
to earn his bread in a manner which the CONSTABLE and the 
MAGISTRATES approved. I need only to add, that he has, 
ever since, been thrown upon the PARISH of Birmingham, with 
his wife and (now) six children Now, it was for condemning 
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these acts of the magistrates, that Iwas prosecuted, and what 
was the duty of a guardian in such a case? “The only charge 
b inate against them was that “of being actuated by motives 
“ of political bigotry.” For this offeace I was tried by a Spe- 
cial Jury of Warwickshire; and of this, I was convicted ; 
but, for this, the Judges, without ANY APPLICATION FROM 
ME, vefused to proceed to sentence me. 

[ have now to ask you, fellow townsmen, will you pay THREE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, for this prosecution? Or will vou leave 
the CONSTABLE who turned this poor man out of the public 

office and these magistrates to find out some other way of re- 
nnbursing themselves for the expenses of their worthy, humane, 
and dienified conduct ! 

Here [ am, in Warwick Jail, and my family is altogether 
unprovided for. My feelings may be jndged of: but I do de- 
clare that if condemning the prosecution of William Plastans 
as acruel persecution, should sentence me to this jail for life, 
I never ean, and never will while L live, call it any thing else. 
The Guardians of Birmingham, did some months ago appoint zy 

COMMITTEE to examine into the conduct of the “magistrates, 
regarding their treatment of William Plastans. [ have not yet 
heard what they have done. The Rev. Mr. Burn is upon it; 
sv | imagine it will be some tine before we hear any thing. 
Now, [ have done, and if you pay these expenses, it will reflect 
no disgrace upon me. Yours, most respectfully, 


G _ — DS. 
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We seem fast approaching an era, when our juries must make up 
their minds to be mere puppets in the jury box; or to vindicate 
their own rights, and defend the interests of the public, by nobly 
disregarding the ‘persoaal privations to which their honest tnde- 
pendence, and manly sense of duty may subject them. Of the 
parties who are the most entitled to our praise, are those who defend 
our civil rights; for upoo these depend our liberties, as prosperity 
is derived from freedom. The juryman, above all others, has 
the best opportunity of making this defence. Every other part 
of the system has its abs: ute. corruptions, or necessary bias to 
existing authorities; but the juryman, if he be wise, and courage- 
ous, may be honest, and useful. He is beyond the reach of ven. 
geauce, or punishment; without an outrage of decency so gross, 
as to call down public indignation upoa iis oppressors, The 
pride, the prejudices, aud the insoleace of judges will often lead 
them to be tmpertinent; and the accustomed deference which 
ordinary meu are but too ready to pay to the usurpation of autho- 
rity, leads to much unjustifiable submission, and a servility which 
should be avoided as disgraceful, where it led to no absolute mis. 
chief. This habitual subinission, this customary cowardice, natu. 
rally cur reasts the evils that ough tube checked. Judges, as well 
e¢ kings like tu be absolute 
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6 ,———— to cive their little senate laws, 
‘« And sit attentive to their own applause.”’ 

They like to carry their powers as far as they will go ; and having 
hecome accustomed to define them for themselves, they readily 
determine they ought to be exerc sed without any restraint by the 
jurtes ;—and the latter, forgetting that in law, as in reason, they 
are masters of the judges, and the true severeigns of the court, 
bend like slaves where thev ought to decide like men ; and fawn, 
where they are entitled to command. When any unexpected re- 
sistance arises to the judicial power, the court is up in arms at the 
audacity of juries! And weeven remember one instance, where 
the Recorder, (we believe) dismissed a jury in the rudest manner, 
because it dared to acquit parties, whom he had determined ought 
to he convicted. The next jury, if it had understood its duty, 
would have followed precisely the conduct of its predecessor. When 
juries are in this manner attacked, a blow is aimed at the liber- 
ties of the people, of infinitely more dangerous consequence than 
the escape of a thousand criminals; and as the defence of the 
laws is entrusted to the keeping of the jurymen, as well as the 
puvishment of the offenders, all minor duties should be suspended, 
until the greater are performed. 

All the indecencies and insults offered by judges to jurors, ex- 
cepling the outrage offered to the jury of William Penn, seem 
to us to have been exceeded by a sort of deputy judge, called at 
the Old Bailey, the Common Serjeant; whom we have frequently 
heard, in the Court of King’s Bench, (where he is only a barrister, 
and that none of the brightest) mangling the King’s law, and the 
King’s English, in the most barbarous manner. The folluwing 
detail of the occurrence would not be believed, unless it were well 
authenticated :—but as we copy from the Courier, we suppose its 
guarantee may be deemed sufficient in such a case; from its known 
approval of all restraints upon the expression of opinion:— 


SUBSTANCE OF WHAT PASSED AT THE OLD BAILEY SES- 
SIONS ON WEDNESDAY LAST. 

Previous to the breaking up of the Court at the Old Bailey on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 25th ult., the Foreman of the London Jury stated, 
that as it appeared probable their attendance might not be required. 
again, he was directed by his co-jurymen to address a few words to the 
Court, in favour of the capital convicts, which, with permission, he 
would read from a paper which be held in his hand. 

The Common Sergeant said, that he could not permit the Jury to 
address him on the subject of capital punishments ; to which the Jury- 
man replied, that it was au application for mercy to the convicts of 
the present Session, and requested the Court to indulge him with its 
patience. He then proceeded to read, but, after afew sentences, was 
interrupted by the 


Common Serjeant.—“ I can hear no more: the Jury are usurping 
that which does not helong to them.” 
Juryman.—“ My Lord, the Jury think it important to”— 
Common Sergeant.—‘“ I cannot listen to auy thing more ; it is not 
the province of a Jury to arraign the laws of the country.” 
uryman.—“ This is an appeal from the Jury to”?— 


Common Sergeant.—‘ [ cannot listen to it: you have nothiny to do 
nith the punishment the law awards.” 
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Juryuian.-—“§ My Lord, 1: be allowed to differ with the Court oi 
that point.” 
nd Y 
« Common Sergeant.— The Jury are usurping more than belongs 
‘o them, and £ iw ! sis ¢.?? 
jurvrnan.—* See aie e Jury could not meanto offend. I have 


only a few words to offer.”’ 

Common Sergeant.—“ Sit, ‘f vou offer auy more words, I WILL 
COMMIT YOU FOR CONTEMPT GF COURT. Geo out of the 
Court.” 

Juryman.—“ My Lord, Tam not aware of having said any thing of- 
feusive ; and had | so considered this application for mercy, I ce Hail V 
would not have undertaken it. As it is, J must submit.” 

If this had occurred at Algiers, it would have gee a fine oc- 
casion, to boast of the contrasted land of libert vy, in which we had 
the honour to reside. Whata brute, a Turkish Cadi 2, or a Rus- 
sian Satrap, would have been called for such conduct as is here 
er to this Common Sergeant! If it had taken place in 

rance, how we should have laughed at their Trial by Jury! And 
alias a parcel of pitiful fellows ‘should we have been apt, how- 
ever unjustly, to have called those who did not Jaugh at the inso- 
ience of the Judge, and tell bim they would do their duly, whether 
if squared wilh his opinion, or not! We are far from blaming the 
Jurymen, for their demeanour. For shewing bow much mor 
respect they paid the Court, than was paid to it by the presiding 

Judge, they are entitled to much credit. The object they had in 
view was also meritorious, and might have been injured by forcing 
the dispute to acrisis. The Twelve Judges, who will read the 
rational and humane memorial they had prepared for the Court, 
may be influenced by ils principles, although the Common Ser- 
veant slut his ears against a stalement of which he could not 
have anticipated a word :—aud since the matter was allowed to 
drop quietly, the superior Judges have not the character of their 
depaty to support by their decision. But Mr. Common Ser. 
geant may congratulate himscif that we were not upon the Jury ; 
ior he may rest content that if we had, he should have heard the 
statement, had it been twenty times as long, tn spite of all his 
powers of prevention, aud his threat of commitment to boot— 
which threat he dare no more have attempted to have carried into 
effect, than he dare take a tiger by the beard! Oh! how we should 
have rejoiced, if his courage could have been forced up. to a 

committal. He should soon have discovered that in committing 
us, he had committed himself beyond redemption! Willingly would 
we have sacrificed every farthing in our possession, for the sake 
of reading such an effectual lesson to future Judges, as a Lon- 
don Jury ‘would have furnished this pink of Common Sergeants ! 

Were it notan established principle, that ajury has a legal right 
to address any thing to a court, upon the subjects which come be- 
fore it s—still it would be matter of courtesy, that would not be 
refnsed any one, even in the tribunals of the inquisition. To kear, 
from any one, any thing that can tend to elucidate the law, or to 
forward the ends of justice, or help to tesmper justice with mercy, 
isa natural duty on the part of every tribunal ; where the fear 
ef doing the smailest wrong, ought to ‘préponderate against ail loss 
of time, oer attention to matter that might prove irrevelant. But 
the right of an Enclish Jury, to address the court in behalf of 
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any persons who have been placed before it, is as clear as the right 
of the King to set on his throne—thbe right of the legislature. to 
evact law3s—or the rh; ght of the Judge to carry them into execu- 
tion. Suppose any individual was wrongfally convicted ; that the 
fact came to the ears of the Jury after the verdict was given ; and 


S 

the . Judge were to refuse to hear the proofs of his innocence, and 
ette sctually prevent their effect at he throne of mercy and justice. 

in such case th 1e Judre wonld be hittle better hee the wilful mur- 
dJeror of such an individual. Let it not be said this is an improba- 
Rie case. [tis to prevent the possid‘ity of such occurrences, that 
lias the daty of all judzes to hear; and if they refuse to hear, 
they run the risk of incurring such responsibilities. 

In this case, however, the Jury made no extraordinary applica- 
tion. tis np fer juries to recommend men to mercy, whom 
they think it their duty to convict t, and yet do not deein it fitting 
the exireme penalty of the law should be euforced. In better 
times, a recommendation to mercy was equivalent to a reprieve :— 
and though in latter days such recommendations have been disre- 
garde d, we never knew them to have been prohibited before. As 
the circle is narrowing round our liberties, perhaps this is a barrier 
we have recently lost unawares. Instead of recommet uding the 
individuals siagly to mercy, the Jury had deemed it more eflica 

cious, and satisfactory , to prepare a wrilten memorial, requesting, 
that, asnmo marked atrocity appeared, the penalty of death, to 
which their verdicts had delivered the parties, might not be car- 
ried into effect. When the Common Sergeant, said he could net 
permit the Jury to address him, on the subject of capital punish. 
ments, the Jury should have told him they did not ask his per- 
nission—they should discharge what appeared te them to be their 
duty without if, When he said he could hear no raore; we would 
have replied, he might close his ears, or walk away, if he pleased, 
the court was bound to hear it. When he talked of usurping powers, 
we would have reminded him of his own conduct. Oa the charge 
of arraigning the laws of the country, we would have civilly 
requested hin not to affect stupidity, as he might perceive the 
laws were mof arraigned, by ap roper appeal througi the court, 
to the proper at authority to suspend their rigour, in cases that did not 
call for its exercise. When he dared to say the Jury bad nothing 
tu do with the punishment: which the law awards, we would 
have told him that opinion disqualified him from holding his 
ofice.—The juryman who carries a crue’ law into rigorous effect ; 
or, who, feeling it ts too rigorous for the offence itis intended to 
punish, does not atte smpt to mitigate that rigour, will plead in vain 
before the tribunal of heaven, th at he did wrong in obedience to 
an English Actof Parliament. Every man is bouid to listen to the 
dictates of his conscience. He may fail in his efforts, or he may 
be mistaken i in his views; but to endeavour to do right, is the busi- 
ness of all, 

The threat of “ conmittal’ reaches the very acme of the ridi- 
ealously sublime, when followed by the polite and temperate 
order to *'Go our or court!” We can vuly bere repeat that we 
wish the language bad been addressed tous. We should probably 
have witnessed a similar scene to what took place in the town- 
hall of Croydon, some year and a haif ago. A mazistrate there 
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fancied the court waehis private parlour ; and somebody smiling at 
bis method of transacting business, he ordered the court to be 
cleared. No one moved. He grew angry, and ordered the constable 
to clear the court. Thepoor constable was lame, and old, and saw 
no offer means of obeying the orders, than by charging the magis- 
trate, in the King’s name to delp him! ‘Chis only eacreased the 
difficulty. The magistrate at last saw a gentleman whom he thought 
likely to sét a good example; and he therefore called out—* Mr. 
“ P—, willyou go!’ But to his surprise, the gentleman lacout- 
cally answered—* Nol? Quite enraged, and alarmed, the 
magistrate exclaimed—* What! will nobody go! 1 will not 
‘transact any business uotil the Court is cleared ; and if: nobody 
‘will go, why—Vil—U'Hl—go myself?) Which he did--and which 
the Common Serjeant should havedone, ifhe would not have heard 
the memorial, had we been on the jury. The Grand lury had been 
recently permitted to dispute a point of law, by several of the 
principal judges, and to address several memorials to the court; 
bat the public mind is now strongly bent on the abolition of 
capital punishments, except in atrocious cases; and the regular 
traders in law seems disposed to maintain the existing state of 
things, in equal opposition te reason, and the religion they pretend 
to profess. 

Juries, however, will take warning from these occurrences ; 
and, remember, that if they wish to secure the extension of 
mercy, and the appropriation of the punishment to the offence they 
not must find verdicts of guilty, where they do not mean death 
should ensue. They may perceive, from such instances, that they 
can have no dependance upon any but themselves. It is customary 
to bring in verdicts of ** stealing under forty shillings value,” to take 
off the capital part of the charge, when the evident value of 
the property may be twice the amount; nor would it’ be greater 
wrong to find verdicts of not guilty, to prevent the penalty of 
death being exacted for an offence, of which a sound whipping 
might be an adequate punishment. This will be ultimately the case, 
when juries find themselves insulted. They will be obliged to 
turn round in self-defence; for we are not yet so Jost to national 


spirit. ag to have our juries schooled by any one whoin accident 
may have placed on the bench. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Mr. Hunt, we perceive had advertized an address to his Majestg, 
aya Dedication to the Evidence produced before the Commission- 


ers at [Ichester. We must therefore defer our remarks until the 
whole case is before us. 


Received— ‘lerry Andrew ; Vindex ; Viator, and the * Seven 
Wise Men.” 
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